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LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN: A COURSE FOR 
NORMAL-SCHOOL STUDENTS 1 



IDA S. SIMONSON 
Northern Illinois State Normal School, DeKalb, 111. 



In a school that must put large emphasis upon training its stu- 
dents in teaching, that may even require of them as much as two 
terms of half-day practice, the problem of English courses may be 
less a question of the kind of work to offer than of the time necessary 
for adequate treatment. For the work in composition especially is 
the problem a very real one. It is clear that this work should 
result in the student's individual development in power of expres- 
sion — a development that can come only through continued study 
of form and material and opportunity for sufficient oral and written 
work, also that it should give some understanding and mastery of 
the problems in the language work of the grades not included in the 
course in grammar; but how to attain these ends in the meager 
time allotted is taxing to ingenuity and enthusiasm as well as to 
ideals of accuracy and honesty in work. From the limitations in 
the work in composition it is gratifying to turn to the possibilities 
in the one term of literature which most normal schools require of 
the two-year students who come from accredited high schools. For 
this term of required work there is a course toward which I feel 
much as the old farmer must have felt when he said to his son, 
"John, don't go to the horse races. But if you do go, don't bet. 
But if you do bet, bet on the Grant horse." Among the courses 
which my imagination sees in a race for precedence, the one I 
would pick as the "Grant horse," as the one most certain of reach- 
ing the desired goal, is a course in literature for children. 

This course should do two things: give some measure of literary 
culture — a certain knowledge of literary facts and forms, stimulate 
literary interest, give delight and a widening outlook — and second, 

1 A paper read before the Normal School Section of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, November 29, 1912. 
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meet to some extent the practical requirements of the future teach- 
ing of the students, which means give some knowledge of the 
material that as teachers in elementary schools they must have, 
some insight into its meaning, and some power in its presentation. 
In a word, it is such a course as will do away with the charge that 
these students do not themselves know the things they are expected 
to teach and so do not know what they should mean to the pupils 
they teach. What is the great end in the work of the literature 
department in a normal school but to bring to the children of the 
grades their own in the great world of literature? It is for the 
teacher of literature ever to see before her, in the planning of her 
work, the waiting children of the schools. Those who go out from 
her classes ought to become for them what the minstrel and story- 
teller and poet were for those who awaited their coming in the days 
before overflowing libraries. Toward this end the possibilities of a 
course in literature for children are great indeed. By a study of 
literature for children is meant not a study limited to problems in the 
teaching of literature in the grades, but a study of the literature 
itself with as much of the child heart and child interests as may 
have been left to the student, and a study of it, too, from the older 
standpoint of what this literature has meant in the life of the world 
as a storehouse of its dreams and ideals and achievements, that they 
may come to appreciate its great life background, come to love it 
and reverence it as truly literature, not just literature for children, 
come to find its meaning for children and its great educative worth 
because they have found it first for themselves. 

The practical worth of such a course calls for little defense. From 
the standpoint of the needs of those who are to be teachers, can there 
be a course more genuinely motived, whether the student is to be 
a primary or a grammar-grade teacher or one who looks forward 
to becoming a supervisor or superintendent ? But the course has 
its true worth for us when we find that through the practical we gain 
the cultural. How may this be ? 

In the first place it brings to many in the class a heritage denied 
in childhood. Even some of the most familiar folk-tales come to 
them for the first time. After the story of Aladdin had been told to 
a class one day, a girl said, "I was so glad to hear that story. I've 
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never really known it before." What to her then could have 
meant the lines in "Snow Bound" — 

We had read 
Of rare Aladdin's wondrous cave 
And to our own his name we gave, 
With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp's supernal powers; 

or the lament of Lowell — 

When I was a beggarly boy 

And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend or a toy, 

But I had Aladdin's lamp. 

It is true she may look up the story in a reader's handbook of 
allusions, but think what she will miss! Can she better come to 
know what Aladdin means for childhood than by having the story 
come to her as it first came to people — a story good to listen to, such 
a story as gathered up within itself the dreams of the folk ? And 
there are others like it that may bring fresh experiences. In a 
class may be found a surprising number who have never before read 
the story of the sleeping princess Briar Rose, of the Ugly Duckling, 
of Siegfried and Beowulf and Ulysses, or of Robin Hood and Treas- 
ure Island. Even though the "psychological moment" for these 
stories is long past, there may yet be a pleasant aftermath worth 
enjoying. I was surprised once to see a man whom I had heard 
repeatedly declare, "Fairy tales are lies," leave unread the news- 
papers and magazines around him because he was lost in a book of 
Norse folk-tales he had chanced to pick up, and when he had read 
them put down the book with the inconsistent remark, "Those are 
good stories. Are there more like them ?" 

For those who have had all this literature at the right times in 
childhood and youth the course may yet be an enriching, revealing 
one. It becomes a means of gathering up and putting together into 
a whole the fragments that have made the delights of years, such a 
whole as may not only give a view of the entire course of literature 
through the grades with a working knowledge of its material, but 
may also open out the whole world of literature in fresh, new ways. 
As these students listen again to the tales told by the fireside, folk 
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and fairy tale, simple old animal tale and fable ; as they enter a world 
still older perhaps where the word myth comes to have for them a 
content of concrete reality from their interest in the swinging of 
Thor's hammer, in the shining goodness of Balder or the achieve- 
ments of Siegfried; then as they enter into a more real world of 
heroic endeavor, as they may in versions we have of the epic stories 
of the wanderings of Ulysses, of Beowulf or Rustum; go from this 
to the mediaeval romance of Christian chivalry in the Arthurian 
stories of Malory or Tennyson; share in the democratic freedom of 
the greenwood world of Robin Hood; connect all this with modem 
adventure or realistic story or tale of symbolism; enter, too, the old 
ballad land; come in touch in some measure with other narrative 
poetry, even with some of the lyrical expression of modern poetry, 
have they not a knowledge broadly cultural of the larger relations of 
literature, of its meaning in the lives of people, and a recognition of 
it, as perhaps no other course can give them, as the embodiment of 
human striving and highest human achievement ? And since the 
end of literary study, for teachers of children at least, is not only to 
see these things with the wide outlook of mature interest, but to 
look at them too with the eyes of children, is there any course that 
may better serve this purpose than one that includes, as well, an 
appreciation of the growing knowledge of childhood from Mother 
Goose to Blake and Stevenson and Christina Rossetti? Then, 
looking beyond the literary to the widening social influences, is there 
any course in literature that may the better minister to the unifying 
work of our cosmopolitan schools, than one that brings together the 
most heroic and ideal, the most permanent and universal interests 
of all nations — of far-away peoples and far-away times ? 

Such a course is cultural, too, in the opportunity this material 
gives for the study of literary form. Take the study of story 
structure. There is the story problem in The Old Woman and 
Her Pig; the test, as Mrs. MacClintock has well shown in her 
book, of story material and story structure in a comparison of 
the different versions of Cinderella and The Sleeping Beauty; the 
relation of separate incidents, almost complete stories, to an archi- 
tectural whole in the story of Ulysses; the part that structure 
may play in the fascination of such a tale as Treasure Island; and 
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in them all the relation of character to plot, of thought and word to 
deed. The term's work need not include a study of drama, for 
that is frequently a large part of the courses in reading. The 
poetic part of the course gives opportunity for the study of lyrics 
of different types, of the ballad and other forms of narrative poetry; 
also for an elementary but sincere study of verse form, of rhythm 
and rhyme and sound combinations, in such a way as to be reveal- 
ing of what makes art and truth in poetry. Think of the possi- 
bilities in the Mother Goose Rhymes, "The Swing" or "The Wind" 
or others of the Child's Garden of Verses, in "The Pied Piper," "The 
Revenge," "How We Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix," 
in "The Bugle Song" or "To a Waterfowl," or in the old ballads. 
And in this development of an appreciation of form and of a sense 
of reality in literature there is ever before one as standard, as the 
true touchstone, what is wholesome, truly educative for childhood 
and youth, and what for them has true reality. 

The course, too, may develop some degree of originality and 
independence of expression. Like other courses that include some 
study of poetry, it gives opportunity for the writing in verse that 
students really enjoy, notwithstanding the protest that is made, by 
looks at least, when the teacher offers her enthusiastic suggestion. 
She will have trash enough to look over and her ingenuity will be 
taxed to be both encouraging and conscientious in her remarks, but 
there is almost sure to be some bit of verse — a line, a stanza, or by 
rare good luck, a whole "poem" — that makes her glad she dared to 
ask them to be poetic. Scraps there may be that make her know 
what ends other than literary the interests of her course may serve. 
Is this not apparent in the sincerity of such lines as these from a 
girl who was beginning her work as a student teacher — 

Into the realm of childhood may we step, 

To be of service there; 
The unfolding life incline to grace 

With artist's skill and care. 
There may our light beam pure and bright, 

A guide to the feet of youth, 
By gracious leading help them mount 

To the shining goal of truth. 
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Again in these, sent back a year after the work in the course, 
reminiscent of other attempts at verse-making and former interest 
in the poems of The Child's Garden of Verses, and suggestive of the 
desire to enter into the imaginative life of childhood and give it 
true expression — 

When my toys are set in order 

On the pleasant summer nights, 
In the dark I sit with sister, 

Waiting for the fireflies' lights. 

There I see one in the bushes! 
Now it's high up like a star! 
Now it's gone out altogether! 
See! a hundred! near and far! 
Sister says they light wee candles 

When the wakening fairies call; 
But I guess they catch the sparkles 
That the blinking stars let fall. 

When the bedtime voice of mother 

Calls me up the lonesome stair, 
In the tree top, by the river, 

Dancing lights are everywhere! 

But when on the cool wet grasses 

Morning's sun looks down all red, 
Every little sleepy firefly's 

Snuffed his light and flown to bed. 

But there is a more necessary art in which students in this course 
may make a beginning — the old pleasant art of the story-teller. 
There is not a member of the class who does not want to tell a story 
and to tell it well, who may not through this exercise visualize what 
the story-teller has been for people everywhere and may be for 
children in the schools today. Story-telling may not only carry 
forward the work of the course and give pleasant hours in the class- 
room and the general assembly but may make real preparation for 
the more original and advanced work in oral expression required by 
the courses in public speaking. It gives material a student may 
have faith in, the genuine audience, the double motive for expression 
— the worth to one's self and pleasure to the audience — the necessary 
dramatic expression, the delight in the artistic, the doubly artistic 
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story itself and its necessary adaptation, and the delight in the true 
presentation. 

The material for the course is so rich and the possibilities are so 
great that one longs for two terms of work in it, or what from some 
points of view is not desirable, a division of classes so that primary 
teachers may have the emphasis of the course on the literature for 
their work and the upper-grade teachers have it on theirs. Yet 
such an arrangement would miss some of the cultural ends sought 
and the view of the course as a whole with a relation of its various 
parts. Some intensive study must be sacrificed for the sake of the 
broad reading necessary. The things chosen for specific study, 
therefore, must be of the kind most richly typical and suggestive in 
material and form, such as may be the center of a group of literary 
interests. Such a course, though apparently too full and in some 
ways apparently superficial, may yet give chance for real, definite 
study and the acquirement of accurate knowledge, for reading with 
definite purpose and for definite use; may be also a wonderful stimu- 
lus to further study and fresh delight as its new-old fields of interest 
widen out beyond old horizons. Therefore is it a course of real 
service, broadly cultural and finely practical. Most is it of service 
to these students perhaps, when they find that in getting ready for 
the children they are getting ready for themselves. 



